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THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE SOLDIER:
ITS EMOTIONAL SUPPORTS

DESPITE THE HELL of war, most men weathered their period of service quite
successfully, were glad to have had the experience, and, undoubtedly, in many
ways profited from it. Some found strength, comfort, and satisfactions in the
relationships and duties of the war years which will continue to be significant
in dvilian life. Others, to whom postwar civilian work and contacts proved
less satisfying emotionally, returned to military service. Certain factors evi-
dently gave strong emotional support and great satisfaction to military person-
nel. The machinery and methods of waging war provided some of these, and
others developed within the personality as a defense against stress.
One important factor colored the entire military picture, namely, the social
milieu of the soldier. The study of an isolated individual soldier would never
adequately explain behavior which was the result of his being knit closely into
a new social unit. The mighty chaos in which the war engulfed the world might
be described reasonably accurately as an international effort to control a few
psychotic nations. America was forced to share it if the world were to survive
and, more particularly, if its way of life were to continue. In order to exert
sufficient force, 12,000,000 American men and women were mobili2ed into
the tremendous organizations of the Army and the Navy which consisted of
many small units, working as teams.
All of these teams shared a single common goal. Every plan and every policy
of the War Department was aimed toward winning the war by the development
of interrelated teams that could and would work together under a controlled
dictatorship. For its best functioning, the Army had to create a system whereby
it could not only train every man to be a fighting soldier but also could maintain
him as an effective member of a unit in which the will of the group superseded
that of the individual. The effort of every man, regardless of personal interest
or wish, had to be directed to the completion of the Army's purpose. There
were, of necessity, requirements of conformity, of regimentation, of discipline,
of military law, from which there was no escape. Each person had to become a
cog in the wheel which rolled toward the group goal, in spite of individual un-